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POPULAR BANKING 


Ir was said by Lord Jeffrey that the greatness of 
a nation and the happiness of its people did not 
depend so much upon the increase of its military 
strength, as upon ‘the spread of banks and the in- 
crease of banking facilities.’ Taking this view, it is 
a happy sign that several continental governments 
have of late years greatly improved and extended 
their banking systems, whereby increased banking 
facilities have been given to their people, which 
again has encouraged their trade and industry. 
The writer having visited some of these countries 
and inquired into the working of their banking 
systems, can speak from what he has seen there, as 
compared with banking experience at home ; and 
as it may be interesting to parties in this country 
to know what changes have been made in banking 
abroad, we will give a brief but plain and practical 
description of the principal systems, and then the 
reader may judge which is best. 

It is proper to glance at our colonial banks 
first, for they are conducted on excellent prin- 
ciples ; indeed, they are founded on the good old 
unrestricted Scottish banking system, so that they 
can expand as they require. The Australian 
banks have been very successful and enterprising, 
having increased so fast that they have doubled 
their assets and their business in the past ten 
years. The Canadian banks have also done good 
service to the Dominion, and given great accom- 
modation to the colonists. We have heard some 
emigrant farmers and others say that the banks 
there are so much more obliging than the banks 
in the old country, that the Canadian banks 
make Canada a better country for people with 
moderate means to get on in than the old country 
is. The fact is our British banks are not popular 
enough. 

As to the United States, a new system of bank- 
ing was adopted there, after the war. The 
National Banks were then established. There 
are now about two thousand one hundred and 
sixty-eight of these banks throughout the States, 


so that banking facilities are placed within the 


reach of all; and these banks have given a 
wonderful impetus to the trade and industries 
of the States. The National Banks are under 
local boards, so they know whom to trust. There 
have been very few failures of any banks since 
they commenced. Excepting the large banks in 
the cities, the capital of most of the banks is only 
ten thousand pounds. They are allowed to issue 
bank-notes to the amount of nine-tenths of their 
capital, which must be invested in bonds, and 
lodged with the Treasury, as security for their 
notes. For that privilege they have to pay two 
per cent. per annum. All National Bank notes 
pass current over the Union. There are about one 
hundred and forty millions sterling of National 
Bank notes and ‘legal’ tenders or ‘greenbacks’ 
in circulation. The Americans think highly of 
their National Banks and their ‘greenbacks,’ and 
say they prefer ‘paper’ to ‘metal.’ 

The French government, like the American, 
made a change in their monetary system after 
their war. They then began to study the arts of 
economy and peace. The Bank of France was 
empowered to substitute its notes for the coin 
which it withdrew from circulation, and therewith 
paid a considerable portion of the German penalty 
in gold. That coin was never missed; indeed, 
it appeared as if. the adoption of the paper cur- 
rency, and the more liberal banking system which 
was then introduced, helped greatly to carry the 
French people over their difficulties, and to start 
them on a new career of peaceful and profitable 
industry. The circulation of the Bank of France 
is now one hundred and twenty millions sterling. 
This large issue of notes has the effect of encour- 
aging cash payments, which is the rule in France. 
It has been found that when the circulation 
of notes is too much restricted, it drives people 
to deal upon credit. The Bank of France is very 
accommodating. It is the bank of the people ; 
no transaction is too large for it, and none too 
small. All classes go to it in great numbers, and 
are civilly served. 

In Germany, banking is also developed to a 
great extent. Banks are numerous everywhere, 
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and much frequented. Every person seems 
to have a bank account in Germany as in 
France. The Land Banks, for enabling the 
peasantry to buy their farms by instalments, 
and the People’s Banks, are peculiar German 
institutions. The People’s Banks were organised 
by the recently deceased Dr Schulze of Delitzsch, 
in Saxony. They were begun about a quarter 
of a century ago. They are associations of work- 
ing-men, who, upon becoming members, pay 
weekly instalments ; and on the basis of the funds 
paid in, they obtain credit or the loan of money 
from the bank, to enable those who are mem- 
bers to work for themselves or others. There 
were in 1881, in the German Empire, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-nine People’s Banks. Of 
these, nine hundred and two banks made returns, 
and their capital was six millions sterling ; 
the savings’ deposits above six millions; private 
deposits, twelve and a half millions ; so that the 
credit of these banks stands high. They have 
advanced in loans to the members and to the 
working societies, seventy-four millions sterling. 
By means of these banks, small producers, if 
members, are supplied with capital to work upon, 
but under the superintendence of a Committee. 
They are thereby enabled to manufacture goods, 
either by themselves or in co-operation with 
other members, and even to compete with large 
capitalists and large manufacturers on equal terms, 
in the markets of the world ; so these banks are 
solving the knotty question how capital and 
labour can co-operate to mutual advantage. 

People’s Banks have spread into the neighbour- 
ing countries. In Italy, Signor L. Luzzati began 
the banks there, on the principle of allowing 
non-members to get the benefits of his banks 
as well as members. In 1881, there were a 
hundred and sixty-five People’s Banks in Italy, 
with one million and three-quarters sterling of 
capital. The government of Italy has recom- 
mended the people to place their deposits in these 
banks rather than in the Milan savings-banks, 
as they lend money to the cultivators and 
others, which encourages industry. 

With these examples of popular banking before 
us, and taking into consideration the way in which 
banking is carried on in this country, the question 
is: Can any improvement be suggested in the way 
of establishing better banks for the people here ? 
There is a great blank or want of intermediate 
banks between the large joint-stock banks and 
the savings-banks. We have no banks to corre- 
spond with the People’s Banks of Germany, or 
the moderate-sized National Banks of the United 
States. Therefore, there is a large, industrious, 
and respectable class of small-farmers, tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, and others who are left out in the 
cold. There should be popular banks and bank- 
ing facilities provided for the numerous class of 
small customers who require a bank to deposit 
their savings in, and at the same time to turn 
their little money to the best account; also, on the 


other hand, to accommodate those who may want 
to borrow small sums occasionally for stocking 
their farms or their shops. In plain language, 
banks are wanted to serve the smaller class of 
customers, in the same way as the large banks 
now serve the larger customers. 

Well, supposing a public-spirited party desires 
to get up such a bank on popular principles in 
any town, the first thing to do is to form a respect- 
able and active Provisional Committee, to orga- 
nise and register the bank as a Limited Liability 
Company. Say the capital is fixed at ten thou- 
sand pounds in five-pound shares, one pound per 
share to be paid up; this would give two thousand 
pounds to begin with, and leave eight thousand 
pounds uncalled, as a guarantee to depositors. 
Then allowing one hundred pounds for prelimi- 
nary expenses, and one-half per cent. upon the 
deposits for working expenses—which is more than 
the savings-banks cost—and suppose, next, that 
the deposits come to twenty-five thousand pounds 
the first year ; allow two-and-a-half to three per 
cent. for interest on deposits, and charge from 
five to seven-and-a-half per cent. for loans and 
advances on cash credits and other securities—it 
may be calculated there would be a clear profit 
of two per cent. on the amount of the deposits ; 
which would pay a good dividend, and leave a 
respectable reserve besides. Such banks could 
easily be established and made to pay. But 
better still, they can be made a great benefit 
to any community, provided they are well con- 
ducted. 

There is no reason to doubt such banks would 
be a great success, and would soon spread over 
the country, when once they were started. 
The most important point would be to get a 
good Committee of management; and a respect- 
able gentleman who has a shop or an office 
to act as bank agent, so as to be convenient 
to the public and save expense. It would be 
a desirable situation. It will be worth while 
for business gentlemen to take up these banks in 
their localities. In other places, working-men, 
or, what is better, a union of different classes, 
may take up these banks in towns. The Com- 
mittees will need to look well after the business ; 
but when it is seen how well Spinning Companies 
and Co-operative Stores are managed, there is 
no fear but People’s Banks could also be managed 
prudently and profitably for the benefit of all 
concerned—and who are not concerned in this 
movement ?—which proposes to open banks and 
bring banking facilities to all classes—to those 
with small means on the same terms as to those 
with larger means—to the peasant as well as the 
peer, to the labourer and to the artisan as well 
as to the capitalist. 

Popular banking will enable the people to raise 
themselves to a higher platform, and to a more 
independent position, by the accumulation of the 
savings of industry, and the formation thereby 
of great funds of capital in their own banks, at 
the command of the industrious classes themselves, 
upon the most advantageous terms, for the further 
encouragement of industry. The banking laws 
of this country should be relaxed so far as to 
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allow banking to be ee here as much ds 
in our own colonies and other countries, so that 
the trade, commerce, and industry of Britain may 
go on uninterruptedly and prosperously. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 
OR, A HARD KNOT. 
CHAPTER XXXVIII.—PREPARATIONS. 


Some weeks, few but busy, had elapsed since 
the disastrous termination of the picnic in the 
mountains, and the weather had now become 
decidedly of a wintry character. The blue Welsh 
hill-peaks had put on their crests of spotless 
snow; and sharp and frequent frost made the 
hunting days in districts lying near the Cambrian 
border to partake a good deal of the nature of 
a lottery. At Sir Timothy’s ultra-hospitable 
mansion, some changes had taken place in the 
muster-roll of the numerous guests on whose 
good-will the owner of New Hatch relied for 
an accession to his social importance in the 
ensuing London season. The Dowager Countess 
of Mildborough, for instance, had found her 
chronic rheumatism so much aggravated by the 
keen air of the Welsh Marches, that even her 
camel-like patience had given way ; and she had 
insisted, to the disgust of her daughters, the 
Ladies Flora and Celia, in quitting her present 
luxurious quarters for cramped lodgings at 
Torquay, and the vicinity of a doctor in whom 
she adiownd, Other ladies had departed, and 
so had some of the young men; but fresh 
arrivals had taken their places; for the fame of 
Sir Timothy’s cellar, and Sir Timothy’s cook, and 
Sir Timothy’s preserves of pheasants, was too 
widely spread to allow of any fear lest his 
invitations should be neglected. Among the 
faithful who remained were, of course, Lord 
Putney and his fidus Achates, the Honourable 
Algernon March, who was to be, in old-fashioned 
parlance, my lord’s ‘best-man’ at the coming 
ceremony, for which elaborate preparations were 
in progress. 

t was to be a grand wedding. Lady Barbara 
Montgomery and Lord Putney were of one mind 
in desiring that no expense and no trouble should 
be spared to celebrate the alliance between two 
such distinguished Houses with proper pomp. 
There would be triumphal arches of course ; and 
much strewing of flowers, and oxen roasted whole, 
and casks of ale set abroach, and bonfires blazing 
on the hill-tops when night should fall, their 
ruddy gleam contrasting with the fitful sparkle 
of the fireworks. These and the bell-ringing, 
and certain distributions of gifts to old and 
young, would compose the popular and outdoor 
part of the display. Within doors, the more 
aristocratic portion of the expected compan 
were to be royally entertained at the castle. A 
very renowned purveyor of good cheer had been 
induced to come down personally from London 
to superintend the preliminaries of the wedding 
breakfast, and had pledged his reputation that 
every delicacy not in season should figure at the 
banquet, and that the services of his experienced 
staff should be unstintedly impressed into the 
task of festal decoration. 

The episcopal blessing on the nuptial rite would 


not be lacking. The Bishop of the diocese had 
promised to officiate at the ceremony, and was 
expected to stay a night or two at Castel Vawr— 
all that a hard-working prelate could be supposed 
to spare from his multifarious duties. His Right 
Reverend Lordship was to be assisted by an 
ecclesiastic of a different grade, and who secretly 
considered himself as a far more important 
personage than his titular superior in the hier- 
archy. Nobody, out of a very limited clique, 
had ever heard of Bishop Jackson, ex-private 
tutor, ex-domestic chaplain, next a fashionable 
preacher, and then a courtly canon, before he 
was suddenly pitchforked into a bishopric. 
Whereas every one had heard of that energetic 
Churchman, the Archdeacon, who dwelt within 
driving distance of the castle, and was indeed an 
old friend, and some said a former admirer of 
Lady Barbara. Archdeacon Crane, as an active 
and pugnacious member of the Church militant, 
had contrived to keep his name pretty constantly 
before the public; and his pamphlets, and his 
contributions to magazine and his 
fiery speeches at Congress and Conference and 
such new-fangled gatherings, had earned for him 
much newspaper criticism, not always laudatory. 
It was said of the Archdeacon that he rather 
liked to be abused, and beyond question con- 
troversy was his element, and the dust of battle 
fragrant to his nostrils as to those of Attila. No 
wonder that he despised his Bishop, who was 
certainly tame, and perhaps flaccid. 

That London court milliners, and those Parisian 
sisters of the craft who hold their heads higher 
still, had set deft fingers and cunning needles to 
work, was but natural. But it was whispered 
that the great M. Worth himself, the peerless 
arbiter of taste, who usually secludes his serene 

ersonality in the innermost recesses of Fashion’s 

emple, had condescended to design the faultless 
wedding-dress of so beautiful a bride as the 
renowned of Leominster. That Lord Putney, 
the typical aristocratic old bachelor of town club- 
life, should be about to be married at last, was 
even enough of itself to awaken interest. But 
that she, so young, so charming, so rich, should 
marry Lord Putney, of all imaginable bride- 
grooms, and that immediately before her right 
to her position and her income was to be put to 
the sharp arbitrament of a trial at law, composed 
so fascinating a programme, that those who had 
not been asked—and their name was necessarily 
legion—to the mansion of Sir Timothy and Lady 
Juliana Briggs, envied those who were lodged 
under the roof of New Hatch; while the dis- 
appointed daughters of the Dowager Countess of 
MAdborough, who, though never asked to be 
bridesmaids, had still counted that one wedding 
might lead to another, were very snappish at 
Torquay to female friends of inferior rank, and 
always spoke of Sir Timothy as vulgar, and 
Castel Vawr as a dreary old barracks. 

Lord Putney was the happiest of the happy. 
He gave himself the oddest airs of being, as it 
were, a lamb led to the sacrifice, and seemed 
sentimentally to mourn over his floral fetters 
and to bewail the loss of his youthful freedom. 
But he was very proud of his position. His old 
heart could at least throb at the prospect that 
a lovely young wife would now be by his side, 
and then the very gossip that floated through, 
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the air as to her disputed station lent notoriety 
to him. 
And now Time, with scythe and hour-glass, 


had swept on, and brought about the eve of the) 


eventful marriage morn. At Castel Vawr, the 


few important guests had arrived. There was | 


the Duke of Snowdon, farmer-like, but estimable, 
and with an odd sort of sense of his own great 
position that now and again lent weight to his 
words, and caused people to forget his homely 
features; and deidies gait. There was the 
handsome young Duchess ; and a younger brother 
of the Duke, Lord William Hill, of whom it may 
be said that he was eminently useful, always 
there when required, and never in the way when 
not wanted—a model cadet, whose vocation in 
life it was to be younger brother to His Grace. 
Also arrived another visitor, Adolphus, present 
Marquis of Leominster, who wore his firenew 
honours very meekly, but who had been chosen 
as the most appropriate person to give away the 
bride. And * there was the Bishop, who was 
always as unused to his new mitre as poor Dolly 
Montgomery—long a butt of unrespective young 
wags in the club smoking-room—to his new 
strawberry-leaved coronet, and who, like the 
Marquis, seemed tacitly to beg every one’s pardon 
for the lofty station to which he had been _pro- 
moted. A pink-faced prelate was Bishop Jackson, 
an eminently ‘safe’ man, in ministerial language, 
and one whose dread of polemics was akin to the 
horror some men entertain of hydrophobia. 
Altogether, the party was complete, and every 
preparation for the appy day that was so soon 
to dawn had been made. To-morrow was to 
witness the espousals of the Right Hon. George 
Augustus Viscount Putney, and Clare, Mar- 
chioness of Leominster. All was ready; and 
every heart, save one, in Castel Vawr beat 
lightly and hopefully in anticipation of the 
morrow. 


THE ISLE OF MAY AND ITS BIRDS. 
BY A LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER. 


Ir is indeed interesting to lovers of nature to 
peruse the many instructive books and articles, 
now so frequently brought before the public, 
regarding our birds both at home and abroad. 
On our lonely isolated home—for during the 
winter months at least it merits the appellation, 
though only removed about a score of miles 
from busy centres to the west and north, namely, 
Edinburgh and Dundee—very few would ima- 
gine we are visited and cheered by the sight 
of so many specimens of the feathered creation. 
In what follows, I have endeavoured to give a 
simple sketch of them, and hope it may interest 
your readers. But in the first place, I will give 
a short description of the isle. 

The Isle of May is situated at the mouth of 
the Firth of Forth, an estuary which divides the 
county of Fife from the Lothians. It is four 
and a half miles from Crail, or I may say 
the East Neuk, on the north shore of Fife; 
and nine miles from Dunbar on the south 
shore; and lies north and south, being nearly 
two miles long by a quarter of a mile broad 


on an average. Near the centre stands the light- 
house, a very substantial building, erected in 
| 1816, an indispensable boon to the storm-tossed 
/mariner. In early years of ecclesiastical history, 
the isle was known as a seat of religion, and a 
' great resort of the recluse, and has the ruins of 
_ St Adrian’s Chapel, erected in the thirteenth cen- 
| tury. At one time, it was more or less inhabited 
by fishermen, but now only by those connected 
| with the lighthouse. There is neither tree nor 
bush of any description to afford shelter from the 
many fierce gales to which the isle is exposed; 
nothing but here and there the meagre shelter 
of some projecting rock. Along the east side, the 
| shore is peg but the west for the most part is 
| perpendicular cliffs. Winter with its storms has 
/charms to some, when one is almost irresistibly 
| drawn out of doors to battle with the wind and 
_ driving spray, till, under the lee of some sheltering 
' rock, the sea can be viewed in wildest fury ; but, 
| like most people, we are glad when genial spring 
| shows signs of its approach. May and June are 
_ the months when the isle is most beautiful, the 
sea-pinks being then in full bloom, and spreading 
their delicious fragrance around. On a clear day, 
a grand view is got from the May. To the south, 
St Abb’s Head, the green fields of East Lothian, 
and the Lammermoor Hills, are seen; while as 
the firth narrows, Tantallon Castle, Bass Rock, 
and North Berwick, seem only half the distance 
which they really are. To the westward, Inch- 
keith, Calton Hill, and Salisbury Crags are 
deseried, as well as the many fishing towns and 
villages of fruitful Fife. To the north, the coast 
and hills of Forfarshire, and even of Kincardine, 
appear in the distance. 

‘Yo doubt we owe the abundance of our feathered 
visitors to being situated on the highway of migra- 
tion, great numbers making the May a resting- 
~¥ both on arriving at and leaving our shores, 

ut more especially after their fatiguing flight 
across the North Sea. The birds that breed on the 
island first claim our attention, as they are most 
interesting and in their merriest mood, some of 
them also remaining all the year round. The 
rock and meadow pipits—with their local names 
of sea-lark and mosscheeper—are first entitled to 
notice. A few of the former remain during 
winter, but the greatest numbers of both kinds 
arrive in March. They build in the edge of a 
grassy bank, or under the low shelf of a rock ; and 
by their incessant ‘cheep,’ ‘cheep, and flitting 
from rock to rock, one can tell when he is near 
the nest, though it is not easily found. The 
wheatears also arrive in March, but not in great 
numbers, and take possession of disused rabbit- 
holes, where they build their nests, sometimes as 
far inside as two feet. They remain for about 
six months; and are handsome birds ; therefore, 
very welcome visitors. A few blackbirds remain 
during the year, but more arrive before nesting- 
time. In the absence of their general nesting- 
place—a thick bush or tree—they must acconi- 
modate themselves to the situation, so build in 
various ps generally in the same place every 
year, and sometimes twice a year. I have found 
their nest in clefts of the rock close to the sea, 
in a steep grassy bank, and on the ground in a 
tuft of nettles. Regularly as breeding-time ap- 
proaches, these birds are heard pealing forth their 
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charming song, in the early morning, from the 
highest attainable eminence. During the year, 
we are visited by flocks of starlings, which some- 
times remain for weeks, at other times only for 
a day. A good many breed on the face of the 
cliffs, but always out of reach. A few wag- 
tails arrive about the same time as the wheatears, 
and nestle in the vicinity of a loch near the centre 
of the isle; and also a few pairs of the greater 
redpole or rose-linnet, which build in a grassy 
bank, or in a tuft on the ground. 

With the exception of the seabirds, which I 
will notice presently, the above are all that breed 
on the isle. In August and September, great 
numbers of robins, golden-crested wrens, tits, 
bramblings, and a few common wrens and 
dunnocks or hedge-sparrows, arrive. In Sep- 
tember 1882, the two species first mentioned 
were very numerous, and remained a long time, 
many of the robins dying, and the gold-crests 
so tame as to be caught by the hand. A very 
few robins, common wrens, and dunnocks remain 
during winter, leaving in March to breed else- 
where. During September and October, many 
redwings, ring-ousels, woodcocks, siskins, green- 
linnets, and a few song-thrushes, visit the isle. 
With south-east or easterly winds and haze in 
October, woodcocks in greater or lesser numbers 
never fail to arrive, and for a short time afford 
excellent sport. In the first week of October 1882, 
a good many arrived, accompanied by hundreds 
of redwings and some owls, and remained for 
some days. On arrival, the woodcocks are in 
high condition ; but if they remain any length of 
time, soon fall off. An unusually late arrival 
took place in December last, during the heavy 
snowstorm. Solitary specimens of the common 
snipe and jack-snipe occur all the winter, but 
are more numerous in frosty weather. 

In November to January, fieldfares come in 
great flocks, some remaining for weeks. Very 
many flocks of larks and snow-buntings or snow- 
flakes come and go from September to March ; 
and at times, flocks of golden-plover and lapwings. 

Many of the larks and redwings, attracted by 
the light, kill or injure themselves by flying 
against the lantern of the lighthouse. During 
the winter months, if the weather is not too 
stormy, curlews in great numbers come every 
evening from Fife, where they go to feed in the 
daytime. Ona quiet night, they make the island 
resound with their whistling and screaming. A 
few larks and thrushes, as well as the resident 
Pipits, fall victims to hawks and falcons, some of | 
which occasionally visit us. 

All the above-mentioned species, with the 
exception of the snipe, as a rule come in flocks ; 
but single pairs, or sometimes individuals of the 
following, remain for weeks in the spring and 
autumn, namely, chaflinch, redstart, yellow ‘bunt- 
ing, reed bunting, whinchat, stonechat, yellow | 
wagtail, and lesser redpole—all birds of hand- | 
some plumage. In the autumn also, the usual | 
frequenters of copses and hedgerows, blackcaps, 
chiffchaffs, and white-throat warblers, and doubt- 
less others of the genus, flit about with no other 
cover than a few nettles, or that afforded by | 
the patches of potatoes or turnips, and at times , 
trill forth their beautifully modulated notes. | 
Swallows, too, are frequent visitors during their | 


stay in Britain ; while the cuckoo seldom fails to | 


make himself heard during the season; and I 
have caught the landrail or cornecrake here at 
different times in April and even in August. 
Solitary individuals of the hooded crow, rook, and 
jackdaw, visit here, and remain for short periods ; 
young lambs have at times fallen victims to the 
first-mentioned species. Very rare visitors are 
the common bunting and the house-sparrow, these 
occurring not over once or twice in a year; but 
several species seldom seen in Scotland, have 
recently been procured on the May Island; among 
these may be mentioned the blue-throated warbler, 
being, I am told, its first occurrence in Scot- 
land, and third or fourth in Britain. Apart from 
the regular migrants, these rare stragglers arrive 
with easterly gales. Some of the finch tribe may 
rest while passing, or arrive with westerly or 
local breezes ; and, finding sufficient food, remain 
for some time. It is indeed wonderful, con- 
sidering the limited extent of this lonely isle, 
how the large numbers of starlings, larks, and 
thrushes, remaining for weeks, find a supply 
of food; but except in the winter of 1878-79, 
very few have died here, to my knowledge. 
During that severe winter, many larks, &c., were 
found dead. 

Seven different kinds of seabirds breed here, 
for the most part on the perpendicular cliffs 
bordering the west side of the island. The most 
numerous are the common guillemots, or, as they 
are more generally called, marrots or scouts. 
They make several preliminary visits during 
February and March, often in greater numbers 
than ultimately stop to breed, but do not remain 
for the season until about the middle of April. 
I think that between two and three thousand 
is about the number that remain to breed. 
Although they seem very social and friendly, 
scores of them sitting close together on the same 
shelf, I have watched a pair fight for about ten 
minutes for the possession of a coveted ledge. 
They make no nest, the female depositing one 
egg on the bare shelf of the rock, sitting ve 
close on it, even refusing to leave though struc 
with stones, but sits croak, croaking, or ‘swearing’ 
as it is termed, at the same time becking and 
bowing and guarding her egg. If they are hastily 
compelled to fly, many of the eggs tumble down 
on the rocks, and are broken. The razor-bills 
come about the same time as the guillemots, but 
not in such numbers; and generally choose a 
breeding-place a little above them, in a hole or 
cleft of the rock, where their eggs are more secure, 
though often these can be got from the top of 
the cliffs. A number of puffins or tammie- 
nories—I think about thirty or forty pairs— 
arrive next. These make a rude sort of nest with 
a little grass in crevices or wide fissures of the 
cliffs. They burrow in the grassy banks like 
rabbits, where they seem to enjoy themselves 
together, but do not apparently nestle in them. 
Some hundreds of kittiwakes also breed at the 
same place, but build a very substantial nest, in 
which they deposit three or four eggs. They are 
by far the noisiest of the inhabitants, ever 
rending the air with their kittiwaking, as if to 
entreat intruders to ‘get away, ‘get away.’ 
For the last two seasons, a single pair of cor- 
morants have remained, and bred in a cave in 
the cliffs;, and eider-ducks breed here during 
the season, most of them arriving in March. 
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The nests are found all over the island, and are 
much sought after for the sake of the eggs, which 
are very little inferior to those of the domestic 
fowl. If the nest is undisturbed, they lay five 
or: six eggs; but I have never known them to 
continue laying after some of the eggs were 
removed, as is said to occur in some places. If 
the first nest is pilfered, they nestle elsewhere ; 
but the second brood does not generally exceed 
two or three. The male birds leave in June and 
July, the females remaining longer; but flocks 
visit us now and again during the winter. <A pair 
of oyster-catchers breed annually on the north 

int of the island, depositing four eggs in a small 

ole scraped on some dry hillock, and by their 
screaming and endeavouring to draw intruders 
from their nest, much resemble the lapwing. 
They used to arrive in April, and leave again 
in July, but last year the pair remained all 
winter. 

The above are all that breed ; but about thirty 
or forty shags and cormorants inhabit the island 
all the winter, roosting on the cliffs at night. 
They depart for their fishing-ground soon after 
daybreak, at which time I have seen upwards 
of forty leave in one flock. For the most part, 
they fish to the north of the island, whence they 
return in the afternoon or evening, singly, or b 
twos or threes. The great northern diver, black 
guillemot, and little auk, are also occasionally 
seen during the winter months ; and gannets from 
the Bass Rock fish at times in the vicinity, but 
mostly in August and September. Of the duck 
tribe, in addition to the eiders, the number 
depends much on the severity of the winter; but 
the common wild-duck, teal, sheldrake, and long- 
tailed duck, are the species most generally seen. 
A few herons visit in the autumn, and remain 
for some time; and the redshank and common 
sandpiper are here all winter. Great flocks of 
gulls assemble generally in the early part of the 
year, or when the herrings arrive in the Firth ; 
for the most part they belong to the herring 
and lesser black-backed species. Though very few 
are seen during the day, they arrive in great 
numbers towards evening, to rest for the night 
on or in the lee of the island. I have seen skuas 
and terns here at different times, and the fork- 
tailed petrel has more than once occurred. Sea- 
birds very seldom strike the lantern, as they are 
thought to do, only one instance having occurred 
here for the past five years. 

Such is a short description of the feathered 
visitors to our island home, and more could yet 
be told regarding them. But go out, every lover 
of nature, into the fields, woods, and waters— 
nature’s ever open book—and see and judge for 

ourselves ; and be assured you will obtain true 

nowledge, health, and enjoyment to the full. 

Certainly, all have not the same advantages, time, 
or but many an hour may be 
usefully and pleasantly spent by those situated 
as we are, in observing and studying the living 
objects around. At several lighthouse stations, 
notes are taken of all birds arriving at or seen 
passing, in behalf of a Committee appointed by 
the British Association to investigate into the 
migration of birds in connection with meteoro- 
logical phenomena ; and such observations have 
roved v interesting here, although it is to 

sagectied some stations do not take the trouble 


to report. There is always something to learn 
in nature; and all should try and contribute, 
be it ever so little, to our knowledge of her 
works, 


POOR LITTLE LIFE. 
VII. 


For some days past, there had been a talk of 
George and Evelyn riding up to ‘the hills, to 
call on some friends who lived at Belvidere, and 
to give George an opportunity of seeing some of 
the mountain scenery for which the parish of 
St Andrew's is so justly famed. Something, 
however, had always occurred to prevent the 
realisation of the project. But time was fleeting ; 
the November ‘seasons’ were at hand. Already 
the light cirrus clouds, which the negroes designate 
‘rain-seeds,’ were to be seen in the morning sky. 
Already, towards evening, the air was growing 
thick with vapour ; and at nights, the swarms of 
mosquitoes and flies were, as George expressed it, 
‘more than human nature could bear. If the 
trip to ‘the hills’ was to take place at all, it was 
incumbent that it should be got over before ‘the 
gullies were down.’ When the mountain brooks 
had become raging torrents, when the dry water- 
courses had become broad and_ swiftly-flowing 
rivers, when the daily rains were falling like solid 
sheets of water, travelling was difficult even in 
the plains. Amongst the hills, it was not to be 
thought of. 

‘I would not delay another day, if I were 
you, George !’ said Mrs Durham at breakfast that 
morning. ‘We'll start Mannie with the ponies 
to the Gardens now. You and Evelyn can follow 
in the carriage later. Once you get in among 
“the bush,” you won’t need to fear the sun. You 
will be at Belvidere in time for afternoon tea; and 
you can ride home again in the cool of the 
evening.’ 

They started, therefore, after lunch; Evelyn 
in her gray riding-habit and black hat; George 
equipped with spurs and gaiters, and carrying a 
heavy hunting-crop in his hand. A little above 
the village of Gardens, they left the carriage. 
Evelyn mounted her fat old pony Jack ; George 
bestrid old Blunderbore, a famous hill-pony, that, 
after having been owned by a succession of 
governors, judges, and other high officials, had 
now become the property of Mrs Durham of 
Prospect Gardens. It was a steep though lovely 
ride. A road there could scarcely be said to be. 
But a mountain track, paved by the hard soles 
of many generations of negroes, and the hoofs of 
the horses and mules of the country-people who 
daily brought down their coffee and bread-kind 
to sell at Kingston market, showed the route. 
And if, at times, there were great travelling 
boulders in the path to be circumvented, and tin 
trickling rivulets to be crossed ; or a fallen branc 
of bamboo to be stepped across; or bits of. the 
rock, worn by much traffic into the semblance of 
miniature staircases, to be climbed; or a rustic 
bridge, spanning the scene of some recent land- 
slip, to be gingerly traversed—these and such-like 
obstacles only added a zest to the journey, whilst 
they heightened a thousandfold the picturesque- 
ness of the scene. And then, the marvellous 
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bamboos that bordered the path, the checkered 
shadows falling across the roadway, the banks of 
maiden-hair fern and begonia growing by its sides, 
the tree-ferns at intervals on its margin—was 
there ever a wood-walk more like a poet’s dream, 
more meet for lovers’ talk, more adapted for the 
free thrust and parry, the mutual interchange of 
youthful joys and sorrows ! 

It was the influence of the scenery that pro- 
voked the conversation which ensued—there 
could be no doubt of that. Nothing but it could 
have induced George to lay bare the secret recesses 
of his heart. And if any middle-aged reader 
haply doubts the assertion, let him appeal ‘to his 
own memory for its corroboration, Let him 
ask himself, looking across the table to her who 
sits opposite to him, whether he would ever 
have Sion able to summon up courage to put 
the momentous question, if nature, that wise 
counsellor, that sympathetic ally, had not come 
to his aid on that eventful day? It was that 
quiet wood-shaded nook on the Thames, that 
solitary crevice between two over-shadowing rocks 
by the seashore, the gentle murmur of the waves 
on that sandy beach, that lonely hill-top, the 
ruins of that deserted castle by the Rhine, the 
placid music of that mountain brook, the plash 
of that moss-grown fountain in those unfrequented 
gardens, that armed his voice with strength to 
make the fateful demand. And when he had 
obtained the answer that he sought—the answer 
that he hoped for, yet scarcely ventured to 
expect—was it not kind nature that congratulated 
him the first, and with its thousand voices spread 
abroad the joyful intelligence, till rock and shore, 
river and mountain, wood and forest, seemed to 
echo and reverberate with his joy! 

It was not, indeed, till their. return journey 
that George yielded to the powerful promptings 
of the voice of nature; and when at length his 
lips were unlocked, the result was scarcely such 
as to justify the expectation of even a qualified 
success. Indeed, the conversation began with 
something very like a quarrel. P 

‘I say, Evelyn,’ said George abruptly, ‘is there 
anything between you and Captain Hillyard ?’ 

‘Between me and Captain Hillyard!’ she re- 
_— with surprise. ‘I don’t understand you, 

eorge.? 

‘I thought I was plain enough,’ he replied with 
ill-concealed bitterness. 

‘Perhaps you were, George. But I fail to see 
either why you should ask me this, or what gives 
you the right to put the question.’ 

‘Oh, if that is the way you wish to take it, 
I have no difficulty in giving you an answer. 
I asked because I thought you seemed put out 
when the children mentioned his name this 
morning ; and as for my right to ask, I’m your 
cousin, and I think that’s title enough.’ 

‘I was put out, I admit,’ replied Evelyn; 
‘though why, I’m sure I don’t know. Children 
are constantly saying disagreeable things; they 
do it to torment. Of course, it is very silly 
to be annoyed by them, but one can’t help it 
always. 

‘But is it true, Evelyn?’ 

‘Is what true?’ 

‘That you correspond with him ?’ 

_ ‘Of course, it is true. Why shouldn’t I? He 
is one of our most intimate friends. I have a 


whole drawerful of his letters,’ she added with 
a young girl’s innocent malice. 

‘You keep his letters, then ?? 

‘I keep yours too, George, she said, smiling 
upon him. 

‘But that’s different. I’m your cousin.’ 

‘Oh, no doubt, it’s different; but for the 
matter of that, I keep all letters.’ 

‘I wish you’d burn mine, then,’ he answered 
cynically. ‘I’ve no particular desire to have m 
letters tied up along with those of that fellow.’ 

‘Why, George, how cross you are! What 
has poor Captain Hillyard done to offend you? 
I thought you said he wasn’t half a bad fellow, 
after you had met him the other night at the 
Governor’s ; and I was so pleased to hear you 
say so, because we are all so fond of him at Prospect 
Gardens.’ 

George flicked his pony testily with his riding- 
whip. ‘I don’t see anything so particularl 
attractive about him. e’s pleasant pans 4 
for a soldier, I daresay ; and no doubt,’ he added, 
‘he’s no end of an Adonis among the ladies, 
I’d like to see what sort of a figure he’d cut 
in London, though; he’d soon find his level 
there.’ 

‘ And his level would be 2’ 

George shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I think you are very unjust to Captain Hill- 
yard, George,” said Evelyn with rising colour. 
‘A gentleman is always recognised as a gentleman 
wherever he goes, and Captain Hillyard is quite 
a gentleman. Besides, I don’t think you should 
speak to me in this way about him. I have 
told P icy that he is one of our most intimate 
friends.’ 

‘And likely, no doubt, to be still more intimate 
than he is,’ said George. 

‘I hope so,’ replied Evelyn calmly. 

They rode on in silence for a space, and then 
George returned to the charge. ‘All the same, 
Evelyn,’ he said, ‘you have not answered my 
question.’ 

‘What question?’ she asked, coldly. 

‘T asked if there was anything between you and 
Captain Hillyard’ 

‘Once for all, George,’ she replied with warmth, 
‘that is not a question that I think you have any 
right to ask me.’ 

‘And once for all, Evelyn, he answered, ‘I 
have told you I have that right. I’m your cousin 
—your nearest male relation, Evelyn.’ 

‘Then you are presuming on your relationship, 
George,’ she answered hotly. 

‘IT don’t think Iam. Ido care for you, Evelyn,’ 
he added, in a somewhat lower tone; ‘and you 
know, if I could do anything to promote your 
happiness, I should gladly do so,’ 

Fon take a curious way of showing your 
interest in me, then. Do you think you are 
promoting my happiness by saying all sorts of 
disagreeable things ? 

‘If I have done so, I am sorry for it, and I 
beg your pardon. But I don’t think the question 
I asked was one which I was not entitled to 
ask.’ 
‘But indeed it was,’ she said, still in anger. 
‘No one, excepting my own mother, had a right 
to ask me any such thing.’ 

‘I told you, Evelyn,’ he said earnestly, ‘if I 
asked it, I meant no impertinence.’ 
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*You say so now ; but’—— 

‘But it is true, Evelyn. If I did not care for 
you—more even than a cousin—I should not have 
said a word on the subject. I asked you, and 
Task you still, Evelyn, because’—— He hesitated 
for a moment, and then he added: ‘Because I 
love you!’ 

Evelyn’s face became pale, but she did not 

k 


ak. 

‘Because I love you, Evelyn,’ he continued ; 
‘and because—— Evelyn, my darling!’ he said 
with passion, ‘will you be my wife?’ He drew 
his horse’s head nearer to her; but she moved 
hers away from him. 

‘No, no!’ he cried, seizing hold of her horse’s 
bridle. ‘Answer me, Evelyn !’ 

But she only shook her head. 

‘Evelyn, say you love me! I know you love 
me!’ he added with all a lover’s impetuosity. 
‘Say you will be my wife !’ 

‘I don't know, she murmured. ‘O George, 
don’t let us speak about such things! We have 
been so happy since you came. Why should we 
change’ 

He did not let her complete her sentence. ‘Yes, 
Evelyn,’ he said, interrupting; ‘just so happy, 
that we must never, never part! Evelyn!’ he 
cried, laying hold of her hand, ‘say you will 
be my wife !” 

‘TI cannot, I cannot!’ she answered. ‘O George, 
don’t ask me !’ 

She struggled to release her hand ; but he held 
it within his own as in a vice. ‘Evelyn,’ he 
replied, ‘you must answer me! Why should it 
not be? Why should you not marry me? Can 
you not love me, even a little?’ he said. 

‘Ido; you know I do, George. I have always 
loved you—loved you dearly—as a cousin.’ 

‘As a cousin !’ he sneered. 

‘There is no one I love better—no one,’ she 
said—‘and there never will be! But, O George, 
spare me! Be generous! Let us continue as we 
are. Why should we change ?’ 

‘No!’ he said bitterly; ‘that can never be. 
You say you love me, and yet you refuse to be 
my wife !’ 

‘I have never thought about marriage ; I have 
never thought of you except as a cousin. I am 
too young to think about anything else. I shall 
not be eighteen till Christmas Day.’ 

‘Your own mother was married younger than 
that. Evelyn, if you refuse me now, we can never 
be the same to each other again !’ 

The girl dropped her veil—her tears were 
falling fast now. 

‘Never the same again !’ he repeated. 

They were fast nearing the end of their ride. 
At their feet lay the Hope River, basking in the 

e light of the setting sun. Through the breaks 
in ‘the bush,’ they could discover the shingled 
roofs of the houses. The heat of the day was 
over ; the ‘dove’s twilight’ had begun. ready 
the decreasing light was assuming the duskier 
shades of the raven’s wing. In a few minutes 
more the night would be upon them. 

‘And if it can never be, Evelyn,’ he went on, 
‘the sooner we part the better !’ 

Still on they rode side by side without ex- 
changing a word. It was quite dark now, and 
the path was scarcely distinguishable. The first 
stars were ‘sprinkling the sky ;’ the first fireflies 


were flitting out and in amongst the black foliage 
of the bamboos that bordered the side of the 
road. A thick dew was falling too; the horses’ 
manes were wet with it. As for George, he felt 
chilled through and through to the bone. 

‘Ah!’ he said, with a sigh, as they emerged 
upon the high-road at length, ‘I am glad we are 
out of the wood; I can see the carriage lamps 
on the road before us. But’—— 

‘George!’ said Evelyn, suddenly bringing her 
horse over beside his and slipping her hand into 
her cousin’s, 


‘How late you are, children!’ said Mrs 
Durham, coming out to the porch to meet them. 
‘Have you enjoyed your ride?’ 

‘I have never had a more delightful—and if 
I live to a thousand, I shall never forget this 
day !’ replied her nephew. 

‘That’s right!’ she said, kissing her daughter 
as she alighted from her horse. ‘And Evelyn, 
I’ve a piece of news for you. Captain Hillyard 
has been here, and tells me that he is engaged 
to Miriam Da Costa.—Now, run both of you, and 
a. Dinner will be ready in less than half an 

our. 


In the lives of all men, and of all women also, 
there are tracts of time, of greater or less extent, 
that have no history. Some are happy, some are 
unhappy. Most of them are indifferent. Like 
low-lying valleys between two mountain peaks, 
they serve to accentuate the events which pre- 
cede and succeed them. On one of these, George 
was now about to enter. It lasted till the week 
before Christmas. It was the happiest period of 
his life. It was the flowery crown of Evelyn’s, 
Their days glided by as the days were wont to 
glide, 


When Man was young, and Life was epic. 


Jamaica became, for the nonce, an Arcadia; 
George and Evelyn were Daphnis and Chloe. 
Longus himself might have found a subject for 
his pen in the pure, the faithful, and the cloudless 
loves of the cousins. But for his diary—a diary 
kept negligently and irregularly, as the diaries 
of happy lovers generally are, but which, in long 
after-years, came to be regarded by him as the 
most precious of all his earthly possessions— 
George could never have told how this time was 
passed. Day succeeded day, week followed week, 
and each was brighter and happier and more 
pleasure-fraught than its predecessor. One night 
there was a great ball at Queen’s House, given 
in George’s honour, at which Evelyn, dressed in 
white, with eucharis in her hair, and _ pearls 
round her neck, was the belle and the queen. 
One day there was a garden-party at the Chief 
Justice’s, and dancing in a marquee to the 
stirring strains of the band of the Second West ; 
and here again Evelyn bore off the palm from 
all competitors. Another day the excitement 
was the arrival of a telegram from Lady Durham, 
in which she congratulated her son on the excel- 
lence of his choice. There were entries of dinner- 
parties innumerable ; for all the — had deigned 
to approve the engagement, and were anxious to 
show their approval in the orthodox manner. 
Then came ‘the seasons,’ when all festivities 
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rforce ceased, and George, almost entirely 
confined to the house, was fain to confess to his 
journal that he ate too much, slept too much, 
could get no exercise, and was feeling bilious 
and out of sorts. But the rains passed away, 
and amusements of all kinds began again— 
dinner-parties, dances, and at-homes, ‘kettle: rums, 
luncheons, and balls. Every 3 had its function. 
It almost seemed as if the plains had taken it 
into their head that Jamaica hospitality was on 
its trial, and that they were determined to vindi- 
cate its claim to be socially as well as physically 
the Queen of the Antilles. 

‘It’s as bad as London in the season,’ wrote 
George in his journal. ‘It is a never-ceasing 
round of gaiety and ee. Evelynesays it 
is all meant out of civility to me. But some- 
times I would gladly dispense with the compli- 
ment. I am feeling the heat a good deal. All 
the blood in my body seems collected in my 
head. I have not got over my thirst yet. I 
drink all day—anything I can lay my hands on. 
But lemonade—the juice of two or three limes 

ueezed into a tumbler of water, sweetened, and 
with a big lump of ice in it—is the best of all’ 

It had been decided, after numberless family 
councils and much communication both by tele- 
graph and by letter with Lady Durham at 
Deepdale, that George and Evelyn were to be 
married in England ; and as there was really no 
reason why the happiness of the lovers should 
be delayed, Mrs Durham had determined that 
she and her daughters should go home with 
George ; and that as soon as Evelyn’s trousseau 
could be got ready, the marriage should take 
place. But his aunt was resolved that George 
should adhere to his original intention, and spend 
his Christmas in Jamaica. Christmas Day was 
Evelyn’s birthday ; and Mrs Durham designed to 
celebrate the double event with a dinner and 
a dance, which should not only be a return for 
all the attention shown to George by ‘the dwellers 
in the plains, but a sort of official announcement 
of her daughter's approaching marriage. 

As Christmas-tide approached, Mrs Durham’s 
time was much occupied. Not only were there 
the preparations for her ball to be made ; but the 
arrangements for her contemplated ‘trip off’ 
necessitated many visits to Kingston and much 
consultation with attorneys and solicitors. The 
cousins were consequently left very much to 
themselves, 

It happened that Mrs Durham had occasion to 
visit a small property of hers called Blairadam 
Castle, about eleven or twelve miles from 
Kingston ; and as the Falls of the Mammee River 
had to be passed on the way, it was determined 
to make a picnic of the excursion, to give George 
the chance of seeing the only waterfall in Jamaica. 
The morning of the expedition broke bright and 
clear. The heat was great; but a fresh ‘Rock’ 
wind—locally known by the name of ‘the Doctor’ 
—was blowing, and prevented it from being 
oppressive. The cavalcade started, shortly after 
breakfast, in two ‘machines.’ In the first were 
Mrs Durham and her two younger daughters. 
In the other—a single buggy, drawn by two 
stubborn mules, with Mannie the undergroom 
hanging on to the knifeboard behind—a regular 
‘planter’s turn-out, as Mrs Durham called it— 
were George and Evelyn. 


For the first seven miles of the journey, follow- 

ing the course of the Windward Road and 
assing Rock Fort, where the convicts from the 

enitentiary, under charge of boatswains armed 
with loaded rifles, were at work on the limestone 
quarries, they emerged upon a shingly beach, 
bordered with bulrushes and the broad-leaved 
seaside grape. Then came a stretch of white 
road, hedged with gigantic cactus and prickly- 
pears; then a dry river to be seaveneel ; then 
another stretch of dazzling road ; then another 
dry river, and so on, till they reached the little 
roadside tavern where their mountain-ponies 
awaited them. Entering upon a mountain gorge, 
through which flowed the impetuous Mammee 
River, they rode on for a couple of miles farther. 
The road, or rather track, crossed and recrossed 
the stream no less than seven times in the 
most eccentric manner, according as the one side 
or the other of the bank had been least eaten 
away by the late November floods. At one 
time, the travellers had actually to wade their 
way through the rough bed of the mountain 
torrent, picking their steps between blocks of 
limestone as large as boulders on some wild 
Highland moor. 

Bor the first mile or so, there was nothing very 
gg either in the scenery or the vegetation. 

he fan-like thatch palm was common. The 
corato or aloe, with its spike of sweet-scented 
flowers—from which, tradition relates, the idea 
of the candlesticks in the Jewish tabernacle was 
derived—flourished luxuriantly. A few llianas 
hung down from the cliffs; and maiden-hair 
and the flowering fern showed fresh and green 
in shady nooks amongst the rocks. But as they 
advanced farther into the heart of the mountains, 
they felt as if getting into the grip of a vice. 
The walls of the gorge narrowed, and became 
sheer-down precipices, almost bare of verdure, 
and rising to an enormous height. The boulders 
in the bed of the stream grew larger. Then, all 
of a sudden, they found themselves at the foot of 
the Falls, looking up at a rope of water some 
two hundred and fifty feet high, tearing down 
over the cliffs, and making the whole gorge 
resound with its rush and its roar and its shiver. 
Crossing the stream once again, they came upon 
the Staircase, a partially covered ascending pas- 
sage, tunnelled out of the limestone rock, which 
led by a winding and devious route to the top of 
the Falls. It did not require an experienced 
geological eye to explain the cause of this curious 
roadway. It was the old bed of the river, or 
rather the outlet by which it had forced a way 
through the rock, before it found its present issue 
in the Falls. There were portions of it almost like 
Kits’ Coty House in Cornwall; and the craggy 
masses which formed its roof were as distinctly 
separated from the parent mass as if they had 
been dropped down upon it by a glacier. But the 
rounded outlines of the inner surface of this roof 
disclosed the action of water, not of ice. The 
spaces and crevices between the stones were only 
the result of the unequal texture of the limestone 
of which the cliff was composed. 

Issuing from the Staircase, the travellers found 
themselves on a flat plateau, shaded with magni- 
ficent trees, through the midst of which ran the 
little Mammee River, with its affluent the Cane 
River. Both streams unite just before they fall 
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over the cliffs. At the point where the two con- 
joined, the children and the servants were left 
behind to prepare luncheon ; whilst Mrs Durham, 
George, and Evelyn continued their ride to the old 
dower-house, which was the goal of their expedi- 
tion. At every step, the scenery became wilder 
and less civilised. Wattled negro huts, bedaubed 
with mud, with children disporting themselves 
before them in all the sweet simplicity of nature, 
at least so far as their attire was concerned ; pro- 
vision-grounds, where the yams and the plantains 
and the cocoas and the cassavas appeared to be 
growing out of the barren rock ; here a patch of 
virgin forest; there the grass-grown track of a 
‘thrown-up’ road. And elevated though they 
were more than a thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, above them rose the eternal hills, clad 
with verdure even to their summits, looking not 
one whit the nearer than they did, when, two 
hours before, they were standing at the foot of 
the gorge. 

But the heat was sickening. They had not 

one a mile before George was obliged to succumb. 

iis head, he said, felt as if it would split; he 
was so tired that he could scarcely sit his horse ; 
there was a haze before his eyes; if he went 
on for five minutes longer, he was certain he 
should have sunstroke. He returned, therefore, 
with Evelyn to the place where he had left the 
children. On a flat rock, covered with a snowy 
tablecloth, were spread all the requisites for an 
elaborate luncheon. The mules and horses were 
browsing peacefully by the waterside. The ser- 
vants, some distance farther off, were smoking 
their cutty pipes underneath a clump of mango- 
trees. 

‘Now, George,” said Evelyn, when they had 
dismounted from their horses, ‘we shall sit down 
here and rest till mother returns.—One of you,’ 
she said, turning to the servants, ‘run and fetch 
me a cool plantain leaf. And when it came, she 
bound it round George’s forehead with a hand- 
kerchief ; and then, making him eat a morsel of 
turkey, and drink a glass of champagne, which 
she poured out for him herself, she bade him light 
his cigar and seat himself on the rock by her side. 

‘You'll be better soon, dear George,’ she said. 
‘The j plantain leaf will put your headache 


away. 

The rest and the shade and the refreshment did 
him good. But he could not get rid of his head- 
ache ; on the contrary, as the day went on, it seemed 
toincrease. He felt languid and good for nothing. 
He complained of the hardness of his saddle, the 
jolting of his horse. Once or twice, Mannie, who 
followed him on foot, holding on by his horse’s 
tail, had to put out his hand to prevent him from 
falling. In the carriage on the way home—for 
Mrs Durham had insisted upon his letting the 
children take his and Evelyn’s place in the buggy 
—he was restless and fidgety. Long before they 
reached Prospect Gardens, Mrs Durham and her 
daughter had communicated to each other, by 
glances, the suspicions which had simultaneously 
crossed the minds of both. 

‘He’s in for a touch of fever, said Mrs Durham 
to Evelyn, when they had reached their destina- 
tion. ‘Send Mannie off to Kingston for Dr 
Samuelson, Evelyn, at once. It’s a great comfort 


we have such a nurse as old Nana to attend on 
him, 


‘TI shall nurse him myself, mother,’ said Evelyn 
resolutely. ‘It is my duty. But if he gets ver 
daresay I shall be thankful for Nana's 

elp. 


OYSTER-CULTURE. 


THE Report made to the Minister of Marine and 
Colonies in France, by M. Bouchon-Brandely, 
relative to the generation and artificial fecunda- 
tion of oysters, which has lately been issued 
as a Parliamentary Paper, is a very valuable 
addition to the literature which deals with the 
culture of this famous mollusc. Of late years, 
indeed, oysters have so steadily gained in public 
favour as an article of food, in spite of the almost 
prohibitive prices asked for them, that the adap- 
tation of science to the development of this 
industry is a question of some moment. Most 
of the Scotch, English, and Irish oyster-beds have 
of late years been showing signs of deterioration, 
Various causes have been suggested for this state 
of things, and various remedies proposed, but 
to little purpose ; for the official Reports are every 
year becoming more ominous, and the possibility 
which has to be faced is the disappearance of the 
oyster from many of our most famous fisheries, 
A close-time has hitherto been regarded as an 
effective remedy ; but, as Professor Huxley lately 
pointed out at the Royal Institution, taken by 
itself it is absolutely and utterly useless. In other 
words, it is obviously idle to hope that it can serve 
any useful purpose for a bed to be closed for three 
months of the year, if it is systematically dredged 
for the other nine. Over-dredging is undoubtedly 
the chief evil, although it has been greatly aug- 
mented by bad spatting seasons ; and nothing can 
meet the case but the strict preservation of the 
beds for three years at least, since that is the least 

riod in which an oyster can become sizeable, 

rotection during its infancy from its natural 
enemies, and the maintenance of the bed ina 
condition favourable to oyster-life, are the chief 
lessons which have already been learned from the 
researches of oyster-growers. 

France has long been to the fore in this depart- 
ment of pisciculture, and the State, with admirable 
foresight, has ably seconded the efforts of private 
breeders, and has subsidised scientists to conduct 
extensive experiments in the embryology and 
culture of the oyster. We have already noticed 
in this Journal the oyster which has long been 
in use at Arcachon, Auray, Cancale, and other 
centres of the oyster-industry in France. The 
French oyster-nurseries have for many years been 
conspicuously successful ; and the owners of private 
beds on the Scotch, English, and Irish coasts have 
imported large quantities of French oysters and 
laid them down on their own concessions. But 
the experiments of M. Bouchon-Brandely point to 
a revolution in French oyster-culture. Hitherto, 
the ordinary oyster has been the chief object of 
solicitude. Its habits have been carefully studied, 
and its healthy development strenuously aimed 
at. The appearance and the steady increase of 
the Portuguese pyster in some of the French beds 
was viewed with considerable apprehension, for 
fear it should prove victorious in the struggle for 
existence, and the common oyster become an ex- 
tinct species. It was, too, greatly feared that the 
ordinary oyster would become hybrid, or would 
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at anyrate lose its superior > by being 
crossed by the Tagus oyster. appily, however, 
these theories have been exploded. Not onl 
has a cross-breed never been hitherto found, 
but it is now conclusively decided to be impos- 
sible. Various attempts at hybridation by arti- 
ficial means have been made during the last 
two years, but without obtaining anything 
except a negative result. It has, however, been 
satisfactorily ascertained that the presence of 
Portuguese oysters in the waters of Arcachon and 
elsewhere has been in no way prejudicial to the 
growth of the ordinary oyster any more than to 
its purity. Both have survived the struggle for 
existence, owing to a difference of tastes. The 
sale of the ordinary oyster has been fully main- 
tained, and that of the Portuguese oyster is in- 
creasing to prodigious proportions. The demand, 
indeed, far exceeds the supply. As an article of 
commerce, it bids fair to become of the first import- 
ance to France. M. Bouchon-Brandely contends 
with much force that its comestible qualities are 
greatly underrated, and urges the necessity of 
encouraging its culture at other specified points 
on the coasts of France, many of which are desti- 
tute of every industry. Its remarkable abundance, 
and consequent cheapness, certainly commend it 
to the people ; and the known nutritious qualities 
of the oyster, apart from all epicurean associations, 
render it very desirable that oysters should form 
a part of the diet of the poor. 

It is now more than thirty years since the 
Tagus oyster was introduced into the Gironde. 
This was entirely due to an accidental cause. A 
vessel bound from Portugal, laden with a cargo of 
oysters, after a long and tedious passage, entered 
the Gironde. The captain, believing the oysters 
to be dead, had the cargo thrown -overboard. 
it chanced, many of them were deposited on an 
old bed which was nearly identical in the char- 
acter of its soil with that whence they came. The 
natural consequence was that they multiplied in 
such proportions that they now form one vast bed 
thirty kilométres in length, and in breadth only 
limited by the banks of the river. This oyster 
is found, too, on the coasts of Oléron and at the 
mouth of the Charente. It breeds only to a 
limited extent in the basin of Arcachon, and in 
this locality it presents the curious phenomenon 
of becoming sterile after a time; so that, but for 
the introduction of young oysters, it would 
entirely disappear from the basin. It delights in 
brackish and muddy waters, and indeed only 
breeds in those beds in which the influence of 
fresh water is distinctly felt. 

The experiments wick have lately been suc- 
cessfully performed in the Laboratory of Embryo- 
geny in the College of France, and at Verdon 
on the left bank of the Gironde, have conclusively 
established the possibility of the fecundation of 
the Portuguese oyster by artificial methods. The 
peculiar characteristic of this species is that their 
spat can only develop themselves in the open 
current, and that they are soon able to move and 
to obtain for themselves that nutrition which is 
necessary for their transformation into the seden- 
tary oyster. In view of this state of things, the 
nature of the experiments was greatly simplified. 
It must suffice to briefly point out here some of the 
results obtained. They are not a little remarkable. 
Some twelve hours after the incubation of the ova, 
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of agricultural depression and stagnant 


artificially produced, had been commenced, it was 
found that moving larvee were developed. The 
successful development of these into spat was the 
next step. After some difficulties had been over- 
come, this was successfully accomplished in speci- 
ally a reservoirs, and the possibility of the 
artificial production of these oysters was an accom- 

lished fact. The principal advantages offered 

y the artificial over the natural method are: 
(1) That instead of only one harvest, two or three 
can be obtained in a year; and (2) that whereas 
in a state of nature only about one-tenth of the 
ova are developed, this proportion is increased 
by the artificial process to approximately three- 
fourths. 

It is easy to understand of what a prodigious 
increase this industry is capable under these con- 
ditions. All suitable districts might at a com- 
paratively small outlay be stocked with great 
rapidity, and in the course of a few years, banks 
which would be regularly productive formed. 
Bouchon-Brandely’s suggestions in this direction 
are instructive. Thus, he points out the desira- 
bility of the local commissioners deepening and 
cleansing suitable channels. ‘Let us pass,’ he 
says, ‘from the coasts of the ocean to the borders 
of the Mediterranean. We are here in the 
presence of flats and immense lagunes, which no 
one has attempted to fertilise. Can it be that the 
_ of Berre, Caronte, Gloria, Mauguio, Palavas, 

‘rontignan, Thau, Sigeau, and Leucate, are not 
suitable for any kind of enterprise? Is human 
activity unable to put a stop to their sterility? 
Cannot the industry which is concerned with 
water, and for which they were apparently 
created, settle in them and become developed?’ 

It is not the first time that we have urged in 


the mouths of Scotch, English, and Ivish rivers 
there are all the features of a prolific oyster- 
nursery ; but little is done to encourage such 
industries. The matter is left wholly to private 
enterprise. Facilities, it is true, are offered to 
individuals desirous of forming oyster-beds ; but 
these are not sufficient to discharge the national 
obligations in a matter of so great moment. The 
creation of an important industry, having for its 

urpose the provision of food for the million, and 
involving the lucrative employment of a large 
population, is a matter which might well occupy 
the attention of the government. 


MISS LIRRIPIP’S LOVERS. 


Lyp1a Lirririp had a pretty face and five 
thousand a year, not to speak of expectations. 
Pretty faces are common enough, even in these 


trade; but a girl with five thousand a year is 
a rarity ; and a girl with five thousand a year 
and a pretty face into the bargain is a positive 
phenomenon, and, as such, cannot fail to be 
greatly admired by a number of more or less 
eligible young men with a taste for beauty of 
the most substantial kind. Even middle-aged 
bachelors awake from their habitual indifference 
when, on being introduced to a lovely damsel 
of two-and-twenty, they are conscious that the 
possessor of a considerable fortune stands before 
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them ; for although money is no doubt the root | that girls were able like men to amuse themselves ; 
of all evil, it is a root which most people very | and that she envied her partners their clubs, their 
willingly undertake the risk of cultivating. theatres, and their sociable smoking concerts 

Since Lydia Lirripip was thus beautiful and Nor is it incredible that, having heard this, Sir 
thus rich, it is not surprising that she had not | Pertinax Popinjay, Mr Horace Freake, and Mr 


: : | Merton Murley all made up their minds to call 
only admirers—men who dared to wish uncer-| yo5n Miss Lirripip upon the followin evening, 


tain things; but lovers too—men who had the | and to make to her certain avowa s, which, 
presumption to hope. 


It is true that Lydia although they had long meditated them, they 
encouraged none of them; for she was quite now felt impelled to make as soon as possible 
satisfied to live at home with her father, General and without any unnecessary delay. What these 
Lirripip, in Bruton Street, Grosvenor Square, and | avowals were may be guessed ; but why the three 
to ride in Rotten Row in the morning, and to drive | gentlemen all determined at the same time to 


A ag make them is a question which cannot be 
in the Park in the afternoon. But, fortunately, | explained, although the fact that Lydia that 


; | evening looked even prettier than usual may 
in certain affairs, t - cg SneeENnS they | possibly have been one of the causes of the extra- 
receive, the greater their persistency becomes ; ordinary coincidence. 
and considering that healthily constituted young | — little dreamt, when in the small-hours 
women seldom, if ever, give any encouragement to of the morning she dropped off to sleep, of what 
young men, the persistency of these latter in the was hanging over her. Sir Pertinax had made 
face of alarming difficulties is a matter on which | no sign; Mr Murley had not been more attentive 
all of us may heartily congratulate ourselves. | than had for some time been his wont; and Mr 
Indeed, but for the persistency, who knows! Freake had been actually more dull and unin- 
whether the world would go round ? a x0 Miss Lirripip had il seen him. 
It was the height of the London season, and She therefore slept soundly, and was undis- 
Lydia Lirripip went with her father one evening _turbed by fears of the coming evening and its 
to a great ball at the Countess of Carnaby’s. | visitors. 
Everybody was there—everybody, that is, of rank} The following day was wet. The General, who 
and fashion ; and ere she had been in the brightly | had lived for many years in India, and had a 
lighted rooms for five minutes, Lydia was engaged to irascible, 
for all the dances on the programme. Now, to shut himself up in his library and savagely 
sake, or for some other reason, she allowed three | boudoir, The a dined at half-past five, 
gentlemen to take two dances each. It was no to enable the General to get to the meeting at 
doubt very indiscreet of her to do so. But in half-past seven ; and as he had taken no exercise 
one case at least it was also very good-natured during the day, and had been quite unable to 
of her; for she permitted old Sir Pertinax master all the information he required relative 
Po injay, who, as every one knew, was far too to the average of cleanliness upon the Continent, 
down his name for the only two sets of Lancers. | ‘Sit up for me,’ he said; ‘I s é in by half- 
Sir Pertinax was effusively grateful, and smiled | past eleven.’ These were his last words, as, the 
ramme ; an ydia, instead of regretting her from the table, stopping for an instant at Lydia's 
Eiadanse, felt tar Ph rewarded by seeing that side to kiss her hastily on the top of the bok 
she was giving pleasure to the gray-haired| And Miss Lirripip was left alone in solitary 
baronet, who, thirty years before, had been a noted | grandeur, sitting at one end of the dining-room. 
dandy, but who now struck her as being simply , She did not stay there long, but went to the 
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a prosy old fellow, whom very few girls would 
be likely to dance with. Lydia’s other favoured 
partners were Mr Horace Freake—a young artist, 
who had that year for the first time exhibited 
at the Royal Academy—and Mr Merton Murley, 
a man who had no profession and no occupation, 
and who, if he had a private income, derived it 
from a source not generally known even to his 
friends. 

In this world, many strange coincidences 
happen. Two chemists have been known to 
make exactly the same discovery on the same 
day ; and two astronomers have claimed to catch 
sight of a new comet at almost the same moment. 
It is not, therefore, incredible that, while dancing 
these six dances with her three favoured partners, 
Lydia casually mentioned to each of them that 
upon the following evening her father was going 
to take, the chair at the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Cold-water 
Bathing on the Continent ; that she was not going, 
but would be alone at home; that she wished 


drawing-room, whither she bade a servant bring 
two candles, which but dimly lighted the large 
apartment. Then, taking her seat at the piano, 
Lydia began to play and to sing alternately. * 

The drawing-room at Bruton Street was like 
many other London drawing-rooms. It occupied 
the whole of the first floor of the house, save 
where in one corner the staircase ascended ; and 
it was therefore L-shaped, the longer arm of the 
L having three windows looking out into the 
street, and the shorter arm one window looking 
out over some mews in the rear. Heavy curtains 
of tapestry hung between the back and _ front 
portions of the room, but were usually looped 
up ; and in the back-room was the piano at which, 
within the halo of the two candles, Lydia Lirripip 
played and sang. 

She had considerable knowledge of music and 
a fine voice, and, wrapped up in her occupation, 
she started when the door of the front-room 
opened, and a servant, who was to her invisible, 
announced Mr Horace Freake. 
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Lydia rose and received her visitor, meantime 
ordering the gas to be lighted. It was half-past 
eight. Why ad he called at that hour? hy 
had he not come in the daytime, while she was 
so dull, rather than just when she was singing? 
But, upon the whole, she was glad to see Horace, 
who, no doubt, simply desired to inquire how 
she was after the dance of the previous evening, 
and had not been able to do so earlier. As he 
betrayed, nevertheless, a certain hesitation in his 
manner, she led the conversation, and asked him 
whether he had enjoyed Lady Carnaby’s ball. 
He had, he said, _ well; and then there 
ensued a pause, during which Horace rather 
awkwardly took a seat at Lydia’s side on an 
ottoman and gazed at the carpet. Mr ¥reake 
was not altogether stupid, but even wits often 
become rather dull when they are meditating an 
immediate proposal; and the situation is so 
trying to almost every man who finds himself 
in it, that it amply excuses the exhibition of a 
little uneasiness and nervousness. Mr Freake 
certainly was nervous, but he soon recovered 
himself. 

‘Your father is at the meeting, I suppose. 
Don’t you feel it very dull all by yourself here, 
Miss Lirripip ?’ 

‘O no! I have been singing; and all day I 
have been painting.’ 

‘But dull, I mean, without society? I know 
that I do; and I have much more society, I 
suspect, than you have. Unless I go out, the 
evenings, I find, pass very slowly. I cannot get 
the excitement of work, for, of course, one can’t 
paint by artificial light ; and if I try to read, I 
generally go to sleep over my book.’ 

‘I think that you must be difficult to please, 
Mr Freake. You have a lovely studio, and you 
ought always to be able to amuse yourself among 
such beautiful things as you have in your house.’ 

‘No! I don’t think that I am difficult to please, 
Miss Lirripip; for I know exactly what I want. 
The fact is that a bachelor’s existence is not suited 
for a man of my feelings and sympathies. I 
live wrapped up in my selfishness, and feel my 
heart growing colder and colder every day. I 
have beautiful things in my house, but they don’t 
satisfy me. I want living beauty—something 
which I may really care for and do for—something | 
which shall make my life complete. And it was | 
to talk to you about this, Miss Lirripip, that I 
came to see you this evening.’ 

Lydia experienced a curious sensation which | 
she had never felt before. | 

‘You know, I suppose, Miss Lirripip, he con- 
tinued, ‘what I mean. You know that since I 
first saw you, three or four years ago, I have 
loved you,’ And Horace took Lydia’s unwilling 
hand. ‘Can you,’ he went on, ‘learn to love me? 
Will you be my’—— 

Ratatattatattattat ! There was a knock at the 
front-door, and Lydia was greatly relieved. 

‘Is somebody coming up?’ asked Horace 
anxiously, ‘Oh, I so much want to tell you all. 
Say you are not in. Send them away. But let 
me stay. Promise to let me stay.’ 

A voice, evidently Mr Merton Murley’s, was 
now audible from below, the drawing-room win- 
dows being open and the voice being loud. 

‘It is Mr Murley, said Lydia. ‘I expect that 


he only wants me to give some message for him 


to my father. He will not detain me. But if I 
let you stay, you must not talk any more as you 
have been talking, Mr Freake.’ 

At this moment there were footsteps on the 
staircase ; and Horace, without another word, fled 
incontinently into the back drawing-room, and 
rapidly drew the curtains behind him, so as to 
conceal himself from the new-comer, who imme- 
diately afterwards was announced. 

Mr Murley was not so nervous as Mr Freake 
had been upon his first appearance. He shook 
hands with Lydia in an easy and light-hearted 
manner, paid her an airy compliment, seated him- 
self comfortably opposite her, and, without many 
ae arte revealed the object of his visit. ‘I 

now that your father is out, Miss Lirripip,’ he 
said ; ‘and I may as well confess at once that 
I have deliberately taken advantage of his absence 
to come and see you upon a subject which nearly 
concerns my happiness. I should have spoken 
about it last night, but that I could not command 
your attention save for a few minutes at a time. 

ow, however, we are safe from interruption.’ 

‘But, Mr Murley,’ said Lydia, ‘it would be so 
much better if you would call when my father 
is in! 

‘Oh, that is not important, my dear Miss 
Lirripip. It is a subject that may be settled by 
you alone.’ 

‘Please, Mr Murley, do not tell me about it 
now,’ pleaded Lydia. ‘The windows are open, 
= know; and there are servants about the 

ouse ; and’ 

Ratatattatattattat ! 

This time Horace, as well as Lydia, was greatly 
relieved ; but Mr Murley was furious. ‘Let me 
see you to-morrow,’ he said hastily. 

‘Yes! no! no!’ returned Miss Lirripip, thank- 
ful for any opportunity of getting rid of him. 
‘Good-bye, Mr Murley, good-bye!’ And the 
same servant who showed up Sir Pertinax 
Popinjay showed down Mr Merton Murley, who 
glared at the baronet with a look which spoke 
volumes. 

‘My dear Lydia,’ said Sir Pertinax, as he offered 
both his hands to Miss Lirripip, ‘you were really 
charming last night. I never saw such a perfect 
sylph in my life; and many people agreed with 
me. You were the belle of the room. There 
is no doubt about it, 

‘I’m sure it is very good of you, Sir Pertinax, 
to say so,’ returned Lydia. ‘But 1 thought that 
the Countess herself’—— 

‘Oh, the Countess? She and you cannot be 
mentioned together, my dear. Every one said so. 
And besides, the Countess of course is married. 
She has met her fate. Ha, ha! But you—you are 
still—my dear Miss Lydia. I may be a fool ; but, 
upon my honour, I have come here this evening 
with the determined intention of asking you 
whether you will have me. You know I worshi 
the very ground you stand on.’ And, to Lydia's 
great consternation, the old gentleman, ere she 
could prevent him, gallantly knelt at her feet, and 
took her hand, with the evident intention of 
pressing it to his lips. 

‘Do get up, please, Sir Pertinax,’ said Miss 
Lirripip, forgetting for a moment that Horace 
Freake was within hearing, but anxious that the 
baronet should not make himself unnecessarily 
ridiculous even to her. ‘You can talk just as 
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well if you sit down ; but really you mustn’t talk 
in that way. I don’t want to be married ; indeed, 
I don’t. You know I like you very much; but 
I could not possibly marry you.’ 

Sir Pertinax rose with dignity, and looked 

rather disappointed. ‘I had hoped, Lydia, that 
ou liked me well enough even for a husband. 
What you say, however, may not be final, because 
nothing can alter my regard for you; and per- 
haps in the future you may think better of me. 

‘IT could not think better of you than I do, 
returned Miss Lirripip feelingly ; ‘and you do 
not know how ant am that this has happened. 
We can never again be the same to each other. I 
am so sorry.’ 

Sir Pertinax began to feel sorry too, for, up 
to that evening, he and Lydia had always been 
like uncle and niece; and, in an uneasy way, 
he turned the conversation into another channel. 
But he could not for long carry it on ; and in less 
than a quarter of an hour he said good-bye, like 
a sensible man as he was in spite of his weakness, 
and departed. 

No sooner had he quitted the room, than Horace 
emerged from his hiding-place. Lydia blushed 
to remember all that he had overheard ; but he 
did not allude to it. ‘Lydia,’ he continued, 
almost as if nothing had happened to disturb 
him, ‘I love you truly, and with all my heart. 
Will you, can you, learn to love me, for your love 
alone will make me completely happy ?’ 

‘Do not ask me,’ replied Lydia, who was once 
more seated. ‘You know what I have just gone 
through. My head is in a whirl’ 

‘But think how happy you can make me, Lydia! 
You would be everything to me, as indeed you 
are already, and I would spend all my days in 
making you happy.’ 

It is unnecessary to chronicle the whole of the 
further conversation that took place. Suffice it 
to say, that at last Miss Lirripip discovered not 
only that she could, but that she actually did love 
Horace Freake a little; and on the strength of 
that, she promised to marry him. 

Horace was in the act of presuming upon this 
promise by kissing Lydia for the first time, and 
was enjoying one of the happiest moments of his 
life. when another of those furious ratattatats 
shook the house. 

‘Another?’ said Mr Freake with a smile. ‘I 
shall go back to my retreat until we know who 
has arrived; for now I must be on the spot to 
look after you.’ And in spite of Lydia’s protesta- 
tions, he once more retired to the back drawing- 
room. 

Two minutes afterwards, the General, very hot 
and very angry, stamped up-stairs, and burst into 
the presence of his daughter. ‘Everything has 
gone wrong!’ he exclaimed. ‘They voted me. 
out of the chair; they flew in my face; they 
decided that the wretched foreigners don’t want 
cold baths.’ And he pounded with his stick, 
which he had brought up with him, and looked 
at Lydia, as though she were the cause of his 


_ parent cellular or granular structure, with a deep 


discomfiture. 
‘Well, papa,’ said Miss Lirripip soothingly, ‘all | 
the better. Now, you won’t have to go to any | 
more of their horrid meetings.’ 
At this juncture, Horace, who was troubled with | 


small sneeze. 


| life. 


‘Lydia,’ cried the General, as he threw himself 
wearily into an armchair, ‘I’m sure there’s a cat 
in the back drawing-room. Go and turn it out, 
And Miss Lirripip, having no alternative, went 
cautiously behind the heavy curtains, and was 
there received in her lover’s arms. 

‘You cannot speak to him to-night,’ she whis- 
ered. ‘He would not listen to you. You see 
ow cross he is. Come again to-morrow.’ 

Horace, therefore, silently took another kiss; 
and Lydia, having unlocked the little-used door 
of the back-room, chased him, with many expres- 
sions of animosity, down the softly carpeted stair. 
case, and with a cry of ‘Shoo, cat!’ finally let 
him out of the front-door. 

When she returned to the drawing-room, General 
Lirripip gave vent to some angry expressions of 
hostility towards the entire feline tribe, and when 
he had thus delivered himself, went off to bed. 

How the story ended, may easily be guessed. 
When Lydia’s father was in a cooler mood, Horace 
found no difficulty in obtaining his consent to the 
marriage, which took place three months after- 
wards ; and to the end of their days, neither Sir 
Pertinax Popinjay nor Mr Merton Murley had 
any idea that a third person was present when 
they proposed to Miss Lirripip in Bruton Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 
A STRANGE VISITOR. 


Durtne the months of August and September, 
visitors to Southampton and its environs, travel- 
ling by way of Southampton Water, cannot fail 
to notice how strangely discoloured is its surface 
within two or three miles of the port. Parts, 
and sometimes the whole of the water round 
the steamer are seen to be of a dark coffee- 
colour. This phenomenon is commonly regarded 
as simply due to finely suspended mud;_ but 
examined beneath the low power of a microscope, 
a number of small heart-shaped bodies with 
a kind of indentation across them, come into 
view, some of which move round like a wheel, 
while others pursue a zigzag course. The writer 
observed that a few were more active than the 
rest, and some after a short time began to split, 
and then burst. The colour of countless millions 
of these forms was thus seen to be the cause of 
the peculiar hue of this water. Under a higher 
power, the body was seen to be a semi-trans- 


groove across the centre, provided with ctlia—that 
is, little hair-like processes, which were rapidly 
moving. The end or lower part of this organism 
was provided with a kind of tail, which was also 
moving. These organs, the cilia and the tail, 
seemed to be concerned in the work of swimming. 
But what were these curious shapes? Although 
exhibiting life and motion, does that prove them 
to be forms of animal life ? 

By some naturalists, the organism is regarded 
as a species of desmid—a very low type of life. 
By others, it is held to be on the border-line 
between the lowest form of animal and vegetable 
The desmidiz are usually found in stagnant 
or slowly running and sometimes in brackish 
water ; but their presence in sea-water is certainly 


i slight cold, gave forth a stifled and infinitesimally |, 


rather remarkable. The transverse constriction a 
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across the body is characteristic ; but as a rule, 
desmidie are of a green colour. By comparison 
with those figured in the Micrographic Dictionary, 
that standard authority with all working micro- 
scopists, it would appear that the name of this 
humble form of life is Peridiniwm fuscum. 
Strange to say, it has invaded the Southampton 
Water at about the same time of year (August and 
September) for several seasons past. Some of the 
oldest inhabitants of the town assert that many 
ears ago such a coloration of the water was 
fandl noticeable. The county analyst, Dr Arthur 
Angell of Southampton, to whom the writer is 
indebted for the above facts, seeing that these 
organisms ‘evolve oxygen, contain chlorophyll— 
that is, plant colour-matter, have no month, or 
opening of any kind, never contain foreign bodies, 
have cellulose walls, and after death give off an 
odour of decaying seaweed,’ is of opinion that they 
are more plants than animals. Moreover, he 
considers that the presence of sewage, kept more 
or less locally suspended by the ebb and flow of 
the tide, may account for the amazing abundance 
of this curious form of life. If this be so, we 
have here, then, a remarkable instance of an 
organism whose economy in nature may be 
chiefly hygienic, and we ought, therefore, to feel 
thankful for its presence. 


THE RAVAGES OF THE LOCUST. 


The migratory locust of the East still performs 
its periodical work of desolation in Egypt, Syria, 
and Southern Asia. This living deluge sweeps 
onwards with luxuriant greenness in front, but 
leaving behind gardens, fields, and hillsides as 
bare as a burnt prairie. In the United States, 
which can boast of having had a Locust Commis- 
sion, the ravages of this insect are now chiefl 
confined to the region west of the Mississippi. 
Damage to the amount of fifty million dollars 
was done by the locust in Wyoming, Dakota, 
and Montana in 1874. A host of them came into 
collision with a regiment of soldiers on the march 
at Elizabethpol, in Russia, in 1879, and caused them 
to retire. They settled so thickly on the soldiers’ 
faces, uniforms, and muskets, that the major, 
driven to desperation, ordered firing at them for 
half an hour without any effect. So a march 
back was ordered. They are not supposed to 
be partial to the coffee-tree, yet a planter in 
Guatemala, in 1880, lost seventy thousand trees 
in one night through an incursion of locusts. 

The two sanatorium districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, Matheran and Mahabaleshwar, have 
lately suffered from an invasion of locusts, 
which settled on the trees, and left nothing but 
bundles of bare twigs. Although this year’s 
damage may be safely tided over, the chief danger 
will arise to next year’s crops, unless some method 
is adopted of destroying their eggs. These eggs 
are deposited in masses in one ser generally 
m an uncultivated hillside. A glutinous matter 
1s spread over them for protection, which betrays 
their whereabouts. In Cyprus, where rewards 
have been offered for the destruction of their eggs, 
as many as sixty-two tons, representing about 
fifty thousand million eggs, have boon destroyed in 
a single season. The result was a disappearance 
of the pest for several years. Next to destroying 


Italian landowner in Cyprus is the best. He 
destroyed vast numbers by placing in their path, 
soon alter they were hatched, and still unprovided 
with wings, pits so prepared that, after tumbling 
in, their destruction was certain. Enormous as 
is the destruction caused by the locust, says a 
contemporary, there is one advantage about it— 
namely, that it is edible; in Arabia, men and 
horses using it regularly as an article of diet. By 
some of the natives, they are eaten with oil, after 
being stripped of their legs and wings ; but Lady 
Anne Blunt in her travels was in the habit of 
boiling them and dipping them into salt. Their 
flavour is described as savouring of a vegetable, 
not unlike the taste of green wheat. Why not, 
therefore, eat locusts ? 


DENEHOLES. 


Geologists and archeologists have found a 
fertile source of speculation in what are called 
‘deneholes’ (pronounced daneholes, from the 
Anglo-Saxon jem, a hole, cave, valley or den). 
There are examples of these pits in various 
parts of England ; they are of varying construc- 
tion, of great antiquity, and have been roughly 
divided into two categories. These are the wide 
and comparatively shallow pits, like the grimes 
graves of Norfolk and Suffolk, and those at Ciss- 
bury in Sussex. These are believed to have been 
flint mines of neolithic times, whence a supply 
of flint was procured for the rude implements 
of that early period. It will be remembered that 
some subsidences of earth occurred at Blackheath 
in 1878—already alluded to in this Journal— 
which revealed several underground shafts, open- 
ing into cavities extending in different directions. 
Power was granted to the Astronomer-royal for 
the examination of these cavities ; and this power 
was again deputed to a local scientific society to 
conduct the investigation and make the necessary 
excavations. We learn from the Times, that in 
Hangman’s Wood, near Grays, Essex, the geo- 
logical structure of the ground is very remarkable. 
Within a mile or so of the wood, the chalk comes 
to the surface ; but in the wood itself the chalk 
strata are covered with from fifty to sixty feet 
of Thanet sand, capped with a few feet of river 
gravel. The constructors of the deneholes sank 
shafts, of about three feet in 

iameter and eighty feet deep, through the sand 
into the chalk, where they carefully excavated 
arched and crypt-like chambers, so as to form 
a double trefoak of six chambers, with the shaft 
in the centre. The wood is stated to contain 
about seventy of these holes, the shafts of most 
of them being now plugged up by denudation 
of soil from the surface and sides. The Essex 
Field Club has already surveyed six deneholes, 
and an inspection of the plans shows that the 
makers possessed great skill and a feeiing for 
symmetry and proportion in their work. Each 
cave is distinct from its fellows, complete isolation 
being evidently desired ; but in one case, owing 
to the close proximity of two caves, the partition 


/ wall has given way, so as to allow access from 
‘an open into a closed pit. Accurate measurements 
-and some photographs have been taken. The 


Essex Field Club is prepared, should the necessary 
funds be forthcoming, to undertake a systematic 


the eggs, perhaps the method adopted by an| exploration of the ‘denes’ existing in various 
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parts of Essex. They are evidently of great 


antiquity ; and as they were constructed with musical curiosity, and among others, Cardinal 
prodigious expenditure of time and labour, it 
is palpable that they were considered to be, 
of great importance by the people who made | 


them. 
THE RUSSIAN WOLF. 


Although the wolf has long been an extinct 
animal in the United Kingdom, it is far from 
being so in European Russia, where the value 
of domestic animals annually destroyed by wolves 
has been set down as not less than two million 
five hundred thousand pounds. In the statistical 
Report lately addressed to the Minister of the 
Interior, the frontier government of Samara suf- 
fered most, the damage being estimated at six 
hundred and fifty thousand roubles; Vologda 
came next, being five hundred and sixty thousand 
roubles. The Polish and Baltic provinces and 
Archangel suffered least. In an estimate like the 
above, no account can of course be taken of the 
number of wild animals destroyed by them, or 
of the loss of human life. The police reported 
one hundred and sixty-one persons killed by 
wolves in 1875. It is fortunate for the traveller 
that the wolf is one of the most suspicious animals 
in existence, in connection with any object with 
which its eyes, nose, or ears are unaccustomed. 
A stick planted in the earth with some fluttering 
piece of linen tied to it, is often sufficient to 
preserve the carcase of a slain buffalo or deer for 
the hunter. When a Siberian finds his sleigh | 
pursued by wolves, he very frequently fastens , 
a coat or some spare garment to a piece of string, 
and tows it behind. So suspicious are the wolves 
of this novel object, that this is often sufficient to 
keep them from advancing ahead. When trapped, 
the sensation of confinement seems to deprive this 
ravenous animal of its native vigour and energy ; 
and it has been known passively to allow itself to 
be dragged from the trap to meet its fate. 


SINGING-STONES. 


A very curious musical instrument is now 
on view in the French department of the 
Amsterdam Exhibition. It consists of twenty- 
five large flints, suspended, harmonicon fashion, 
from two parallel wooden rods, and struck by 
two smaller flints by way of hammers. The 
peculiarity of the instrument consists in the 
fact that the stones are not cut down to any 
particular weight or form, but are virgin flints 
of various shapes and sizes, rough as when first 
dug out of mother-earth, The inventor, M. 
Baudre, a Frenchman, of St Florent, in the 
department of Cher, states that it has taken him 
thirty years to perfect his collection, for which 
he asks the modest sum of sixty thousand francs, 
being at the rate of nearly one hundred pounds 
per stone. The stones when struck give out a 
clear metallic sound, like the note of a very 
high-toned bell. Strange to say, the note pro- 
duced appears to have no direct relation to the 
size or shape of the stone, two of the stones 
being pointed out which are exactly alike in 
weight, and yet there is more than an octave 
interval between their respective tones. Similar 
paradoxical relations may be noted between 


others of the series. 


Sundry eminent persons have inspected this 


de Bonnechose, Archbishop of Rouen, who 
suggested to M. Baudre a scriptural quotation 
(Luke xix. 39, 40), by way of motto for his 
invention. M. Baudre has christened his curious 
organ, La Musique avant le Deluge, ow les Pierres 
qui chantent. 


A FISH REFRIGERATOR CAR. 


We recently alluded, in the article ‘Frozen 
Food, to the importation of dead-meat from 
America, Australia, and New Zealand, preserved 
by means of refrigerating apparatus fitted up 
on board ship. And now we hear of a refrige- 
rating railway car for the conveyance of fish 
from Wick to London. Mr Tallerman, manager 
of the Fish League, London, has been in this 
northern fishing-town for the purpose of promot- 
ing this new method for the carriage of fresh fish, 
Several refrigerator railway cars, built for the 
purpose, were in August forwarded to Wick for 
the experiment. Each car contained nearly sixty 
crans of herrings, which, by means of the refrige- 
rating apparatus, were landed at their destina- 
tion comparatively fresh and wholesome. _ If 
beef and mutton can be transported for a dis- 
tance of more than ten thousand miles from the 
antipodes, and landed in London in good con- 
dition, surely there need be no difficulty in 
transporting fish in a similar fashion from the 
seaboard to any of our large centres of popu- 
lation. 


TWO SONNETS. 
FAILURE. 


Amprtiovs, young, a Poet tuned his lyre ; 

For Love and Fame combined his Muse to fire. 
Fame, her enchanting rainbow round him threw, 
To tempt him on with many a changing hue. 
While one stood by, his wished success to greet— 
His dream to lay his laurels at her feet. 

Rapid his first wild notes; but still ’twas vain 
The outside world’s capricious ear to gain. 

Then, with unsparing hand and patient care, 


He pruned each page—the same ill fate to bear. 
Wearied at length, he laid aside his pen, 

Too proud to sue afresh the praise of men ; 

But in his heart still felt Ambition’s sting, 

And vowed some day the world should hear him sing. 


SUCCESS, 


Into the Poet’s life, strange troubles came— 

Unearned reproach, and poverty’s dread name— 

Till on his soul the deepest shadow fell ; 

Her place was vacant whom he loved so well. 

Then, to relieve perforce his troubled brain, 

Strange haunting melodies he wove again. 

Swiftly he wrote, to still his aching heart, 

Careless of all that fame or wealth impart, 

Till the wild music turned to strains sublime, 

His hopes fast fixed beyond earth’s fleeting Time. 

Men marvelled, and their short-lived praises sung, 

Of the deep notes from Grief’s sharp furnace wrung ; 

Too late their plaudits on his ear awoke ; 

He keard, but heeded not—his heart was broke. 
M. P. 
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